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QUESTING WITH gue 


Even the most ardent devotee 
of the bagpipe must find his ear- 
drums protesting when he listens 
to a neighbor learning to play the 
instrument. With this in mind, a 
Glasgow firm is now putting into 
production a beginner’s bagpipe. 
It’s not only smaller and cheaper 
than the regulation pipe, but it 
will also be quieter. We think this 
is hopeful; if the practice skirls 
and wails of the bagpipe can real- 
ly be successfully muffled, the day 
may come when manufacturers 
make quieter clarinets and saxo- 
phones for beginners. 

ae 

You can’t pick up a newspaper 
these days without seeing an ar- 
ticle on the evil effects of radia- 
tion. And it does get unnerving. 
More than one dentist has had 
patients so fearful of radiation 
that they refuse to have x-rays 
made. While this may be carrying 
caution a bit too far, just being 
in a dentist’s office can make a 
person pretty edgy. One fellow 
has come up with a solution to 
this problem: He says dentists 
should have some sort of device 
that would render a patient un- 
conscious the moment he enters 
the waiting room. It’s a good 
idea, too—that way you wouldn’t 
have to read the old magazines, 


either. 
$9 


Our for’gn correspondent tells 
us that the town of St Albans, 


England, has worked out a satis- 
factory dual-purpose street sign. 
St Albans is renowned for its Ro- 
man church and Norman cathe- 
drals, and the city fathers wanted 
to call attention to the Roman 
graves. At the same time, they 
wanted to promote safer driving 
in the vicinity. After a good deal 
of thought, they designed a sign 
reading simply: “Many Romans 
are buried here. Please don’t fol- 
low their example.” 


oy) 
More news from abroad: A To- 
kyo bathhouse recently installed 
a television set, and the number 
of customers promptly doubled. 
In fact, reports the happy propri- 
etor of the bathhouse, a good 
many customers now pay for 2 
baths so they can stay to watch 
interesting programs clear to the 
end. 


99 


Any man who still thinks— 
however wistfully—that a wom- 
an’s place is in the home, will be 
interested in this bit of intelli- 
gence from Ohio. 

A gentleman, giving his age as 
75, recently applied for insurance 
on his 1936 Plymouth. He accom- 
panied his application with a note 
explaining that his wife seldom 
drives the car, because he charges 
her 8 cents a mile, and she can’t 
save enough out of the grocery 
money to do much driving. 
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may we QUOTE 


[1] Gov NELson A ROCKE- 
FELLER, N Y, bowing out as a 
candidate for the Republican 
presidential nomination: “(To 
fight for top spot) would en- 
tail a massive struggle—in primary 
elections thruout the nat’n — de- 
manding so greatly of my time and 
energy that it would make impos- 
sible the fulfillment of my obliga- 
tions as Gov of N Y.” ... [2] V- 
Pres RicHarp M Nrxon, about Gov 
Rockefeller’s withdrawal: “Regard- 
less of the decision he has an- 
nounced today, he is a man des- 
tined for continuing leadership in 
the Republican Party and the nat’n 
in the yrs ahead.” ... [3] RevC F 
CaHILL, Salem, N H, urging the 
nat’n’s gov’rs to designate an 
“idiots’ day” annually to combat 
highway deaths: “On this (idiots’) 
day let all of us stay home and 
turn the highways over to the ex- 
clusive use of idiots, murderers, 
drunken drivers, dopes, and all 
others who want to commit sui- 
cide.” .. . [4] State Sen-elect Hucu 
Bartey, Winona, Miss, keeping a 
campaign promise by riding to the 
State Capital, Jackson, 90 mi’s 
away, by mule: “It gets a little un- 
comfortable now and then, but I 
have a special saddle made with a 
sponge seat.” [5] T Kerrn 
GLENNAN, head of Nat’l Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration, say- 
ing Russia is outstripping the U S 
because of enthusiasm and dedica- 
tion rather than a superior educa- 
tion program: “No matter how 
great our past technological leader- 





you on that? 


Ship, the natn 
whose citizens are 
willing to work to 
develop their own 
capabilities to the 
utmost thru educa- 
tion is the nat’n which will win 
and maintain leadership in the 
world of tomorrow.” ... [6] Mar- 
GARET SANGER, internat’lly known 
birth control advocate, charging 
Pres Eisenhower has set back the 
birth control movement, and chal- 
lenging him to a debate: “If the 
Pres does not want to debate, I 
would at least like an audience to 
tell him a few facts. He needs to 
be straightened out.” ... [7] Amos 
ALonzo Stacc, 97-yr-old football 
immortal, on learning that he is 
Yale’s oldest living graduate: “I 
shall try to behave myself for the 
rest of my days so that dear old 
Yale will not suffer.” ... [8] Mrs 
M J Carer, Guildford, England, 
after being given a black cat as a 
Christmas gift: “An hr afterward 
I tripped up and bruised my shin 
and in the next 5 hrs I broke 2 
cups, left my purse on a bus, had 
a quarrel with my mother-in-law 
and tore my stockings.” ... [9] 
Mrs ARNOLD ZAK, Seattle, explain- 
ing why she and her husband 
joined others planning to establish 
a colony on the Galapagos Islands: 
“We just got fed up...I guess we’re 
down on civilization in general.” 








the weekly digest 


“He who never quotes. is never quoted’ 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 


AGE—Old—1 

Old people do not want to be 
treated differently from others. 
They do not want to be forced into 
retirement by fixed, unrealistic 
rules. They want to stay in the 
stream of life and vitality. If laws, 
customs or health bar them from 
normal relationships with others, 
they have one new solace thru 
which they are able to stay in life’s 
main channel—a television channel. 
—Jos T FREEMAN, MD, “A More 
Abundant Life for the Older Per- 


sons,” Modern Maturity, 12-’59/1- 
60. 
BEHAVIOR—2 


My code of life conduct is simply 
this: work hard, play to the allow- 
able limit; disregard equally the 
good and bad opinion of others; 
never do a friend a dirty trick ... 
never grow indignant over anything 





. .. live the moment to the utmost 
of its possibilities .. . and be satis- 
fied with life always, but never 
with oneself—Gro JEAN NATHAN, 
quoted in Toastmaster. 


CHILD—Training—3 

Early religious training, instilled 
in preschool youngsters by parents 
is making the atheist’s task “far 
from easy,” a Communist educator 
complained recently on a Budapest, 
Hungary, radio broadcast. . . “De- 
lusions inherited from the old so- 
ciety, and deliberately or unwitting- 
ly implanted in the child’s mind by 
adults, mistaken religious beliefs 
and superstitions, the colorful mys- 
ticism of religion and the blood- 
corrupting poison of nationalism,” 
Istvan Csato declared, “cling to the 
texture of the child’s soul like 
thistledown. Often the teacher has 
to peel off thousands of threads of 
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idealist and, above all, religious 
ideology from the child’s soul. At 
the same time he must immunize, 
day by day, the pupil’s mental and 
emotional world against nonscien- 
tific and harmful concepts with the 


' aid of the scientific facts provided 


by the Marxist, materialist ideol- 
ogy.”—Presbyterian Life. 


CHILDREN—4 

Being a good parent has never 
been easy, partly because the world 
changes so between generations. 
Henry Adams wrote of the time of 
his growing up: “The old universe 
was thrown into the ash heap and 
a new one created.” He was think- 
ing of the coming of railroads and 
steamships and the telegraph. What 
a child faces today is a thousand 
times multiplied over that era.— 
Mrs Marion L Farcre, “Believe in 
Your Child,” Minutes, Nationwide 
Ins Co, 4-58. 


CHRISTIANITY—5 

Not long ago a Hindu woman was 
converted, chiefly by hearing the 
Word of God read. She suffered 
very much persecution from her 
husband. One day a missionary 
asked her, “When your husband is 
angry and persecutes you, what do 
you do?” She repl’d: “Well, sir, I 
cook his food better; when he com- 
plains, I sweep the floor cleaner; 
and when he speaks unkindly, I 
answer him mildly. I try, sir, to 
show him that when I became a 
Christian I became a better wife 
and a better mother.”—Evangelical 
Visitor. 


CHURCH—6 

The urgent need of today is for 
the churches to prepare a new soil 
in America, a soil which will per- 
mit the planting and nurture of 


new economic ideas and more ef- 
fective social processes. If we can 
make all the steel we need with 
100,000 fewer workers let us do so 
—then retrain as many workers as 
we can or in other ways support in 
dignity those who are permanently 
or temporarily displaced. The 
church does not have to furnish a 
blueprint for the society which is 
to use God’s gifts when they are 
given but it must promote the spir- 
itual climate which makes economic 
and social blueprints welcome. . . 
We need a revolution regarding our 
Christian concerns. The old issues 
have not passed away but they are 
taking new shapes and are de- 
manding different approaches. We 
need a theology for technology.— 
J Epw CarorHers, “The Churches 
and Steel,” Christian Century, 12- 
9~-’59. 


COURAGE—7 

A Chinese farmer, during an 
earthquake, saw water rushing 
down on the farms of his lowland 
neighbors. There was no time to 
warn them of imminent danger so 
he set fire to his rice ricks and 
rang the church bell. His neighbors 
came to his rescue and saved their 
own lives. He had destroyed in or- 
der to save. — HARLEY HENDERSON, 
“The Call of God,” Watchman-Ex- 
aminer, 12-10-’59. 

David Ben-Gurion describes cour- 
age as: “A special kind of knowl- 
edge; the knowledge of how to fear, 
what is to be feared and how not 
to fear what is not to be feared.” 
—JoHN McCarTHy, Columbia, 
Knights of Columbus. 












washington 
eeeeeeoeoseeoeoeooeeee 
By Les & Liz 
Carpenter 

The House Legislative Oversight 
Comm—which overlooks nothing it 
hears about—is loaded with yr-end 
gags about its probes into rigged 
quiz shows and payola. One N Y 
postcard to the comm claimed that 
2 gangsters wrote a song and sent 
the record to disk jockeys with this 
warning: “Better play this or we'll 
send you money!” Another anony- 
mous tipster relates the sad tale of 
the man who won a large sum of 
money on rigged quiz shows, then 
invested it all in a cranberry bog. 


“ ” 





When big-wig Democrats gath- 
ered in N Y to honor 75-yr-old El- 
eanor Roosevelt, the list of speak- 
ers was sizeable. So much so, that 
Sen Hubert Humphrey (D-Minn) 
asked, “What other party would 
hold a dinner at which the speak- 
ers so nearly outnumber the audi- 
ence?” 

Outgoing Undersec’y of State 
Rob’t Murphy had an answer for 
every question put to him at his 
swansong to the Nat’l Press Club. 
A reporter, seeking to get Murphy’s 
appraisal of the world’s future pros- 
pects, pulled out a picture of his 
5-yr-old son and asked, “My ques- 
tion, Mr Sec’y, is what are you go- 
ing to do for him?” Murphy ad- 
justed his glasses, looked carefully, 
and repl’d, “He looks like a bright 
boy. We'll recruit him for the for’gn 


service.” 
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CREATIVITY—8 

Today, creative fulfillment is as 
important to man’s well-being and 
happiness as his need for better 
physical health was fifty yrs ago— 
JOHN D ROCKEFELLER, 3d, Recrea- 
tion. 


CRIME—9 

Data on 40,000 major crimes were 
correlated with temperature, other 
weather factors on the specific hr 
and day of each crime. The con- 
clusions: Murder, rape and aggra- 
vated assault increased by 45% on 
muggy, warm days and nights, 
when skies were clear and tempera- 
ture averaged about 80°. Such 
crimes of violence also mounted, by 
about %, on dreary days when the 
sky was overcast, the air humid, 
tho the temperature was only about 
70°. When the weather was season- 
ably comfortable, the air dry and 
crisp (and shortly after a period of 
bad weather) the crime rate went 
way down to 75% below average.— 
Tueo Irwin, “Why We Change 
When the Weather Changes,” Pop- 
ular Science, 11-’59. 


CULTURE—10 

American mass-culture is the one 
American influence that succeeds 
even in getting thru the iron cur- 
tain. American jazz, rock and roll, 
Coca Cola, Hollywood movies, 
Broadway musicals, electric refrig- 
erators, these things are welcomed 
by the common people of Europe 
everywhere. These are the weapons 
with which American democracy 
may yet defeat Russian commu- 
nism.—F RANK H UNDERHILL, “Cana- 
dian and American Ties with Eu- 
rope,” Queens Qily, Queens Univ, 
Kingston, Canada, Autumn ’59. 


The growth of the paperback 
book business is reflected in a re- 
port from the American Book Pub- 
lishers Council. Sales from inexpen- 
sive paper-bound books in 1958 
amounted to $53,830,000 compared 
to $39,629,000 in 1952. Other less 
conservative sources place gross 
sales at $100 million with over 300 
million copies sold. 

We learn from the London Daily 
Telegraph that one London book- 
shop recently adjusted itself to the 
bashfulness of some purchasers of 
Lolita by supplying copies in the 
dust jacket of Lord Woolton’s mem- 
oirs. 

And almost immediately, a rival 
firm began supplying copies of Lord 
Woolton’s memoirs in the dust 
jacket of Lolita. 

How many of the books written 
in 1959 will be on library shelves in 
2059? Only time can tell, of course 
—but eventually time does tell. For 
those who wondered in 1859 how 
many books would last a century, 
the results are in. Among the sur- 
vivors: Darwin’s Origin of Species, 
Dickens’ A Tale of Two Cities, Eli- 
ot’s Adam Bede, Mill’s Essay on 
Liberty, and Tennyson’s Idylls of 
the King. If 1959 does as well, it 
will be a vintage yr, indeed. 

“Only optimists have hangovers, 
and people whose appreciation of 
fine wines and liquors remains un- 
developed. Most of us are among 
them. We drink for flavor and fun, 





In a highly unlikely report 
from Scotland, we hear that a 
new type of soft-cover book is 
being planned, called piper- 
backs.—JOHN G FULLER, Satur- 
day Review. 

9 

and we pay dearly the morning 
after.” This nugget is from Has- 
soldt Davis’ Bonjour Hangover (Du- 
ell, Sloane and Pearce). We think 
there must be some sort of moral 
to- the listed price: $2.50 for 30 
pages. 








Adult book-lovers grow from little 
learners. So if you’re currently lis- 
tening to a good deal of “Run, 
Spot, run. See Spot run? Run, run, 
run,” remind yourself that these 
immortal words are from one of the 
nat’n’s all-time best sellers, the 
Dick and Jane preprimer. Dr Wm 
S Gray, the man who created Dick 
and Jane 30 yrs ago, was recently 
honored in Chicago at a symposium 
celebrating the 50th anniv of the 
reading education program of Scott, 
Foresman and Co. Dr Gray is loyal 
to Dick and Jane, but pleads, 
“Don’t say I wrote them. You can 
call me the architect of the pe- 
primers, but not the writer.” 


We like the invitation in a Cleve- 
land book store: “Curdle up with a 
good mystery.” 


Que 
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DECISION—11 

Life is shaped by minor decisions. 
We lose our friends, our usefulness 
and our religion—not by great de- 
cisions — but by small neglects.— 
“Upper Levels,” Megiddo Message, 
10-31-’59. 


EDUCATION—12 

What is an educated man? Over 
the centuries scholars have pon- 
dered this question and, still, solu- 
tions are being sought. G K Saiyi- 
dain, sec’y of the Ministry of Edu- 
cation in India, posed three test 
questions as a formula for deter- 
mining the extent of an educated 
man: (1) Can you entertain an 
idea? (2) Can you entertain the 
other fellow? (3) Can you enter- 
tain yourself? He feels that a 
school which turns out students 
who can supply the affirmative an- 
swer to all three questions can 
pride itself on being on the rd to 
education.—Clearing House. 


One criminologist has stated that 
if all adult males were college grad- 
uates, we likely would be able to 
cut our police forces (local, state 
and nat’l) in half, at terrific sav- 
ings to the gen’l taxpayer. Instead 
of building new and larger jails, 
we might be tearing some down to 
make public parks, if we could get 
more and more students to stay in 
school until they truly had learned 
how to cope with many phases of 
an increasingly -complex civiliza- 
tion. — Editorial, “The Mounting 
Challenge of Education,” Wooden 
Barrel, Associated Cooperage In- 
dustries, 11-’59. 


Que 
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EDUCATION—13 

Teachers—and all those who are 
engaged in the educative process— 
need to do more homework on phi- 
losophy and politics and they need 
to gain new insights into the virtue 
of unfixed ideas—Wm H FIsHER, 
Education. 


Que serap book 


ALEXANDER G BELL was un- 
doubtedly a benefactor of man- 
kind, and his telephone one of 
the most useful of inventions. 
While the phone isn’t always 
an unmitigated blessing, no one 
would want to return to what 
Norman Dovctas called the 
“blissful quietude of the pre- 
telephone epoch,” because, as 
Ros’t BENCHLEY remarked: 


There is something about 
saying “O K” and hanging up 
the receiver with a bang that 
kids a man into feeling that he 
has just pulled off a big deal, 
even if he has only called up 
central to find out the correct 
time. 





oF 


EDUCATION—14 

Education is a 2-way st. Unless 
the teacher can provoke original 
and dynamic thought in the stu- 
dent, no education will have taken 
place. The student must not merely 
answer questions, he must ask 
them. The word why must be for- 
ever on his lips and he must not 
accept the teacher’s answer until 
he recognizes its truth. — Rocrer 
BURLINGAME, “If You Weren’t Edu- 
cated—Here’s Why,” Think. 


GARDENERS—Gardening—15 
Everyone should have some sort 
of a garden even if it is only a box 
on a windowsill. A man who doesn’t 
know about gardens is mentally de- 


_ ficient; there is a gap in his edu- 


cation. A garden is a univ, a place 
of parables for those with eyes to 
see and minds to understand. You 
can always learn something in a 
garden from the insects, the bees, 
the birds, the flowers and the trees. 
In the study of soil and growth you 
evolve a wisdom that can never be 
got out of a book. Much of the un- 
rest and unhappiness in the world 
today, especially among young peo- 
ple, is a symptom of something 
lacking in their lives, and that 
something is the joy and the satis- 
faction that comes from working 
with your hands to make some- 
thing grow.—FalTH Forsyte, Tit- 
Bits, London. 


GOD—and Man—16 

One trouble with many profes- 
sional religionists who wear their 
labels with pride is they are con- 
cerned chiefly with expressing love 
wholesale. They talk glibly about 
loving everybody and everything. 
They fail to see that while whole- 
saling is important, retailing is ev- 
en more important because it de- 
livers the product where it is used. 
To me any person, man or woman, 
old or young, who causes me to 
liberate affection, is a messenger 
of the Most High. So, for that mat- 
ter, is any dog that comes up to me 
to be patted. When I am conscious 
of goodness being liberated, I am 
conscious of God. The writing of a 
letter, the sending of a greeting 
card, the speaking of a friendly 
sentence, the performance of some 
helpful deed, is God in action!— 
THos Dreier, industrial editor. 


GRATITUDE—17 

Speaking of gratitude, how many 
who wrote letters to Santa Claus 
before Christmas, wrote him a 
thank-you letter after Christmas? 
—Along Life’s Way with Lenz, 
Lenz Co, Dayton, O. 


GREED—18 

P G Wodehouse tells of a dinner- 
table discussion of a case of burg- 
lary in which one of his guests re- 
marks, “Life is a house which we 
all burgle. We enter it uninvited, 
take all we can lay our hands on, 
and then go out again.” Too many 
of us think that we can take all we 
want out of life, and we imagine 
that the truly clever man is the 
one who has gotten ahead in life, 
even if getting ahead means going 
lower instead of going higher. . . 
The burglar’s attitude towards the 
house of life is strongly prevalent 
in our day.—Harry T HvutTCHINSON, 
Jr, Church Mgt. 


HEALTH—Sickness—19 

Most of us firmly believe that 
tuberculosis is conquered, that 
modern drugs and surgery have 
mastered the dreaded “white 
plague.” That would be great news 
—if it were true! The sad fact is, 
about 12,000 Americans will die of 
TB in this twelfth year since we 
discovered the drug treatment and 
many thousands of others will be 
temporarily or permanently dis- 
abled. Some 63,000 new active cases 
were found in our country this past 
yr, and TB is still our commonest 
contagious cause of death—RoceEr 
S MITcHELL, MD, “TB is Still a 
Killer,” This Wk, 11-15-’59. 


gut 
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“Quoth the Raven.. .” 

In the writings of Epcar ALLAN 
Pog, the torments of love, loneli- 
ness, death and despair are pervad- 
ing themes. This isn’t surprising, 
considering the “ghoul-haunted 
woodland” of Poe’s own life. Or- 
phaned in early childhood, Poe was 
reared by John Allan, a Richmond 
merchant, and his wife. He was ed- 
ucated in both England and Ameri- 
ca, entering the Univ of Va in 1826. 
After one term, his foster-father 
took him away because of his gam- 
bling debts. Poe and Allan quar- 
reled until Poe left home and went 
to Boston, where his 1st book, Tam- 
erlane, appeared anonymously. He 
enlisted in the army that same yr. 
After Mrs Allan’s death, Poe and 
his foster-father were temporarily 
reconciled. Poe was honorably dis- 
charged from the Army and en- 
tered West Point, from which he 
was expelled in a few mo’s. When 
he was 26, Poe married his cousin, 
Virginia Clemm. 

Writing and editing did not make 
a remunerative career for Poe, 
partly because of his habit of 
drinking. This cost him the assist- 
ant editorship of the Southern Lit- 
erary Messenger in the mid-1830’s. 
He lived for a time in N Y, and in 
Philadelphia, doing hack writing, 
and editing small mags in which 
some of his best stories appeared. 
At this time he began writing mys- 
tery stories, some of which still 
rank at the top of their genre. 


Que 
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From Philadelphia, Poe, his wife 
and her mother ret’d to N Y, where 
Mrs Poe died in 1847. In 1849, Poe 
visited Baltimore, where he died 
suddenly from the effects of a 
drinking bout. 

Publication of The Raven in 1845 
brought fame to Poe, altho a later 
generation accorded him a higher 
place than did his own. For in an 
age where sentimentality ran riot, 
Poe was more concerned with beau- 
ty than with moral messages, and 
his bizarre imaginings disturbed 
those who did not understand 
them. But the cry of loneliness in 
The Raven was always understood: 
.. . ‘Get thee back into the temp- 

est and the Night’s Plutonian 

shore! 

Leave no black plume as a token of 
that lie thy soul hath spoken! 
Leave my loneliness unbroken!— 
quit the bust above my door! 
Take thy beak from out my heart 
and take thy form from off my 

door!’ 

Quoth the Raven, ‘Nevermore.’ 





47 

HUMAN RELATIONS—20 

We believe that every business 
situation, in common with all other 
forms of human endeavor, inevit- 
ably involves conflicts of values 
among the men concerned. Wher- 
ever possible, men must strive with 
good will for an integration of 
these divergent values, even tho 
that integration may involve com- 
promises which frustrate the indi- 
vidual because what he sees as 
right varies so sharply from what 
he realizes is attainable. Men must 
also be willing to face the tensions 
that result from these conflicts 
which prove irreconcilable, knowing 
that these tensions, too, are part of 
God’s process. — Harvard Business 
Review. 
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Week of Jan 24-30 


Nat'l Jr Achievement Wk 


Jan 24—95th anniv (1865) b of 
Paul Wayland Bartlett, American 
sculptor. . . 15 yrs ago (1945) Rus- 
sian soldiers crossed the Oder River 
and landed on German soil for the 
1st time. 


Jan 25—St Paul’s Day. . . 70 yrs 
ago (1890) guns boomed a welcome 
across N Y Bay in honor of Nellie 
Bly, reporter for the N Y World, 
who had just ret’d from a trip 
around the world in the astounding 
time of 72 days, 6 hrs, and 11 min’s. 

. . 45 yrs ago (1915) transconti- 
nental phone service was inaugu- 
rated. Alexander G Bell, using a 
replica of his 1st telephone, again 
said, “Watson, come here, I want 
you.” Watson, this. time, was in 
San Francisco. 


Jan 26—145 yrs ago (1815) the 
Gov’t bought Thos Jefferson’s 7,000 
vol library to use as the start of a 
library for Congress, and to replace 
books burned by the British in 1814. 
. . . 80th anniv (1880) b of Gen 
Douglas MacArthur. 


Jan 27—110th anniv (1850) b of 
Sam’l Gompers, American labor 
leader, one of the organizers of the 
American Fed’n of Labor, and its 
pres for nearly 40 yrs. . . Thos Edi- 
son was granted the patent for his 
incandescent lamp 80 yrs ago 
(1880). . . 75th anniv (1885) b of 
Jerome Kern, American song- 
writer. 





Jan 28—45 yrs ago (1915) Con- 
gress created the U S Coast Guard, 
combining the Life Saving Service 
and the Revenue Cutter Service, 
the latter agency dating back to 
1790. 


Jan 29—115 yrs ago (1845) Edgar 
Allan Poe’s poem, “The Raven,” 
was ist published in the N Y Eve- 
ning Mirror. Poe didn’t sign it, 
however; he used the nom de plume 
of “Quarles” (see GEM BOX). . . 110 
yrs ago (1850) Sen Henry Clay in- 
troduced into the Senate his Com- 
promise Bill to “settle and adjust 
amicably all existing questions of 
controversy ... arising out of the 
institution of slavery.” 


Jan 30—The list assassination at- 
tempt on a U S Pres occurred 125 
yrs ago (1835) when Richard Law- 
rence, a demented painter, tried to 
assassinate Pres Andrew Jackson as 
Jackson visited the Capitol to at- 
tend funeral services for a Con- 
gressman. .. 45 yrs ago (1915) Pres 
Woodrow Wilson’s personal emis- 
sary, Col Edw M House, sailed for 
Europe in an attempt to end the 
war there. 








JUVENILE DELINQUENCY—21 

As Albert K Cohen, Ind Univ so- 
ciologist, described it recently, de- 
linquency is a “pattern” in which 
destruction is valued over construc- 
tive activity, disruptive behavior 
over co-operation, meanness over 
kindness and consideration, fight- 
ing over attempts to understand. 
Fool-hardy daring and defiance of 
the world are valued over sane 
courage and respect for the rights 
of others. Dr Cohen declared, “A 
child learns delinquency much as 
he learns any other culture pat- 
tern.”—Dorotuy Barciay, “Televi- 
sion and a Child’s Values,” N Y 
Times Mag, 11-29-’59. 


KNOWLEDGE—22 

Many strive to become learned 
more than to become good; and 
the consequence is, they often go 
astray, and bring forth little or no 
results from their labours.—Megid- 
do Message. 


LANGUAGE—For’gn—23 

In the world of today, and even 
more in the world of tomorrow, 
Americans are going to need to be 
good linguists if this country is to 
assume enlightened leadership in 
the community of nations.—PHILIP 
LAMBERT, Univ of Wisconsin, 
“Should Parents Study Languages 
Too?” Elementary School Jnl, 
12-59. 


LIFE—Living—24 

Our lives are like newspaper 
copy. They both need editing — 
Danville (Ind) Gazette. 
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LIFE—Living—25 

It has often been suggested we 
should live dangerously. The man 
who wants to live that way is al- 
ready half sick of his life. Nor is 
there anything original in danger. 
Every mouse lives in the utmost 
danger from the moment it opens 
its baby eyes until the moment it 
closes them forever. Every lamb 
and rabbit and little gray goat lives 
all its life within instant reach of 
violent death; and, after all, is 
there anything in the world braver 
than a flea? He’ll bite anything. 
Irish Digest. 


LIFE—Purpose—26 

We act as tho comfort and luxury 
were the chief requirements of life 
when all that we need to make us 
really happy is something to be en- 
thusiastic about.— CHas KINGSLEY, 
quoted in New Outlook. 


LITERATURE—27 

An ironic fact about much of 
most acclaimed and most repre- 
sentative fiction is that it cannot 
be brought into the classroom... 
If the gap between what can be 
read in the classroom and what 
daily life presents becomes too 
great, a fearful cynicism is bred as 
to the reality and relevance of the 
classroom. What we must teach the 
student is not to accept a debased 
vision as an adequate statement 
just because it contains a partial 
truth. — Epmunp Futter, author, 
critic & editor, quoted in Scholastic 
Teacher. 


LOVE—28 

Love is the easiest thing to give 
and the greatest of all gifts—O J 
RANKIN, “Ethics of Giving,” Rosi- 
crucian Digest, 12-’95. 


LOYALTY—29 

How can we train our youngsters 
to be loyal, when all the ads are 
aimed at persuading them to de- 
sert one brand of breakfast food 
for another?—BiLL VauGcHaNn, V F W 
‘Mag. 


MATERIALISM—30 

Dr Harvey Tompkins, chmn, N Y 
Community Mental Health Bd, 
agrees that social pressures today 
often foster an unhealthy competi- 
tion that comes to a head at 
Christmas. “There is a gen’l ten- 
dency to demonstrate, if not actu- 
ally to flaunt, one’s resources and 
wealth,” he says, “to put on a show. 
In past generations women worked 
just as hard, even harder, but they 
did it primarily because they want- 
ed to do it, not to impress anyone, 
and so derived pleasure from it. 
Nowadays, instead of giving of our- 
selves, we rely heavily on mat’ 
things.”"—Wm Coe, “What Breaks 
a Woman’s Christmas Spirit?” Ev- 
erywoman’s Family Circle, 12-’59. 


MODERN AGE—31 

The men who found their way 
across the trackless wilderness of 
this vast continent have great- 
grandsons who get lost in a super- 
mkt. — Senator Soaper, Chicago 
Daily News Syndicate. 


MONEY—32 

Money still talks, of course. But 
you need a hearing aid to under- 
stand what a buck is saying these 
days——Phoenix Flame. 


MUSIC—Rock’n’Roll—33 

Among other eras in history that 
never will be missed is the one la- 
beled — rock-and-roll. — Christian 
Science Monitor. 


PAST—Present—34 

The men of the past had convic- 
tions, while we moderns have only 
opinions. — HEINRICH HEINE, quoted 
in Forbes. 


POLITICS—Politicians—35 

As the political conventions near, 
the Democrats are burdened with a 
worrisome superfluity of candi- 
dates. As the old political saying 
goes, you can’t beat somebody with 
everybody.—Changing Times. 


POPULATION—36 

There will be as many children 
in America by 1965 as there were 
people of all ages in 1900.—Hori- 
zons, syndicated by Cambridge As- 
soc’s, Boston. 


PRAYER—37 

Mr Leonard Crawley has ret’d 
from the Ryder Cup match in Calif 
with this story of Gene Sarazen, 
now in his 57th yr. Sarazen told 
him that this yr he had made a 
desperate effort to qualify once 
more for the American Open 
Championship. 

Things were going ill for him in 
the second qualifying round and 
at the 12th hole he topped his tee 
shot and realized that this was the 
end. Turning to his Negro caddy, 
he said: “I’m sorry, Joe. I went to 
church last Sunday and I prayed, 
and I prayed and I prayed that I 
should qualify for the champion- 
ship once again.” 

“Well, boss,” said Joe, “I don’t 
know what you folks pray about 
when you goes to church, but when 
I goes to church I keeps my head 
down.”—PETERBOROUGH, Daily Tele- 
graph, London. 








PRIDE—338 . 

An eminent specialist who de- 
voted much time to charity work in 
clinics was surprised to have a be- 
whiskered old gentleman ushered 
into his elaborate consulting room. 
“Remember me, Doctor?” asked 
the man. “You treated me over at 
the clinic. Well, I’ve been left a 
little money and I guess I can af- 
ford my own doctor now.” 

“But what made you come to 
me?” the physician wanted to 
know. “I wasn’t the only doctor 
who treated you at the clinic.” 

“I know,” the old man said qui- 
etly. “But you were the only one 
who helped me with my coat.”— 
Gulf Breeze. 


REASON—39 

Most of our so-called reasoning 
consists in finding argument for 
going on believing as we already 
do.—R & R Mag, hm, Ins Research 
& Review Service. 


RELIGION—40 

Last yr a little girl went up close 
and viewed the doll we had used 
for the Christ Child in our church 
Nativity scene. After a long mo- 
ment, she looked up at us and said 
—with far greater insight than she 
realized — “He’s a lot more alive 
than that.”—OrEN ARNOLD, Presby- 
terian Life. 


SCHOOL—41 

School property in the U S is 
worth $20 billions and it costs near- 
ly $10 billions a yr to employ one 
and a half million teachers to teach 
34 million children. — California 
Teachers Ass'n Jnl. 
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SELF ESTEEM—42 

Some people wrap themselves up 
in the flimsy garments of their own 
righteousness, and complain of the 
cold.—Highways of Happiness. 


SEXES—43 

With all the talk about putting 
the 1st man into space, it actually 
would be more logical if the Ist 
human space traveler were a wom- 
an. This is what Dr Louis N Katz 
of Michael Reese Hospital in Chi- 
cago thinks. . . The doctor was not 
joking, for all the animals shot in- 
to space to date have been female. 
Scientists not only are thinking of 
woman’s smaller size and of the 
superior thermostat which enables 
her to stand extremes of heat, as 
well as cold, better than the male, 
or of the recent word from Penn 
State Univ that woman’s ears are 
sharper than man’s; but they are 
in fact voicing the belief, growing 
in scientific circles, that women 
have a special talent for survival, 
a secret weapon against physical 
and emotional wear and tear.— 
CAROLINE Bmp, “The _ Secret 
Strength of Women,” Good House- 
keeping, 10-’59. 


SPACE AGE—44 

Huge plastic “bubbles” are being 
proposed as means to solving prob- 
lems of assembling either platforms 
in space or constructing lunar bas- 
es. The bubbles would have self- 
contained atmospheres .. . remov- 
ing the requirements for workers 
to wear special space suits.—Mis- 
siles & Rockets. 


SPORTS—Skiing—45 

Skiing is an expensive sport— 
maybe because all the necessary 
equipment comes in prs.—Christian 
Science Monitor. 


TAXES—46 

You'll be receiving notices this 
winter from banks and other sav- 
ings institutions reminding you to 
pay income tax on the interest you 
receive. More than $7-billion of in- 
terest and dividend income is not 
reported by taxpayers each yr. This 
is based on spot surveys taken by 
the gov’t. A voluntary program will 
be used ist, but if that doesn’t work 
there’s a good chance of compuls- 
ory withholding—Nation’s Agricul- 
ture. 


TEACHERS—Teaching—47 

According to Arvid J Burke, di- 
rector of studies for the N Y State 
Teachers Ass’n, teachers generally 
work close to 50 hrs wkly. The av- 
erage elementary teacher, it was 
found, puts in about 47.8 hrs wkly 
—36.7 hrs on teaching and other 
duties within school hrs; 9.6 hrs on 
lesson planning, correcting papers, 
and other duties outside of the 
school; and 1.5 hrs on professional 
activities not sponsored by the 
school, such as advanced study.— 
Scholastic Teacher. 


TELEVISION—48 

Free-world nations abroad now 
have 819 television stations com- 
pared to 166 for the Communist 
bloc. The free world has gained 2.2 
million tv sets since last April for 
a total of 24 million, while the 
Communist bloc, with a gain of 
200,000 sets during the same period, 
has a total of 4 million—U S In- 
formation Agency Report. 


TROUBLE—49 

Why hoard your troubles? They 
have no market value, so just throw 
them away.—ANN SCHADE. 


VALUES—50 

An athlete who devotes all of his 
time to his body can put his mind 
into a decline. Civilizations which 
become masters in splitting atoms, 
hitting moons, shooting new cal- 
culators into orbit, can be blinded 
to the fact that juvenile delinquen- 
cy, divorce, breakdown of family, 
honesty in commercial relation- 
ships, are actually eating away the 
fibre of a nation—Bishop FuLTon 
J SHEEN, syndicated col. 





66 
To tomorrow’s miracle dash- 
board, 
Designers might add something 
new— 
An indispensable button 
To warn us when payments are 
due!—May RICHSTONE. 
aR Te ba 51 
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VOCATION—52 

Roy L Smith tells of a fellow who 
said that, while he had never pro- 
duced a note of good music in his 
life, for 20 yrs he had helped to 
create a demand for it. And this 
hints at what the Christian voca- 
tion is in this chaotic world. Bishop 
G Bromley Oxnam has said: “Peace 
must be made. Like bread, it must 
be made daily.”"—Christian Advo- 
cate. 


WISDOM—53 

No man is ever wise by chance. 
True wisdom is to know what is 
best worth knowing. In seeking 
wisdom, he is wise who knows the 
sources of knowledge and where 
they are to be found.—Lreon Gurt- 
TERMAN, editor, Wisdom. 
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GOOD STORIES © 


you can use... 


The st vendor of flowers on a 
busy corner in the great city of 
London was not doing much busi- 
ness. Scanning the passing throngs 
with an appraising eye his gaze 
fell hopefully upon a stylishly 
dressed young man who was saun- 
tering along leisurely. 

“Ere you are, sir,” cried the ven- 
dor, seizing a bouquet and extend- 
ing it under the young man’s nose. 
“Buy some flowers for your best 
girl friend.” 

“Not so fast, old chap,” respond- 
ed the young man. “I have no girl 
friend.” 

“Buy some flowers for your wife, 
then.” 

“Wrong again,” was the reply. “I 
am not married.” 

The vendor, tho exasperated, was 
not yet ready to admit defeat. 

“Tell you what I’ll do, guv’nor,” 
he said. “Give me ’arf a pound and 
you can ’ave the ‘ole bloomin’ lot 
to celebrate your luck!”—Nuggets, 
hm, Barnes-Ross Co. a 


“ ” 


“For the last time,” shouted the 
sgt, “I ask you a simple question. 
What is a fortification?” 

The recruits remained silent. 

In desperation the NCO glared at 
what he thought the most intelli- 
gent-looking man and demanded an 
answer. But the answer slowed up 
the works. “A fortification is two 
twentifications.”—Dublin Opinion. b 







#eeeeeee@ 


I Laughed At This One 


BeEetry YOUNGLOVE 

She was one of those doting 
grandmothers who foresaw 
great promise in every action 
her 3-yr-old grandson made. 
On this occasion she cornered 
my mathematician-husband 
and coyly asked, “And just 
what would you predict about 
my grandson’s future if I told 
you he prefers his big sister’s 
arithmetic book to all other 
books?” 

“It probably means,” my hus- 
band repl’d thoughtfully, “that 
his parents will be buying his 
sister a new arithmetic book.” 





47 


An elderly gentleman, obviously 
a farmer, boarded a motor coach 
and found a seat beside a sour- 
faced woman of uncertain yrs who 
promptly squelched his neighborly 
attempts at conversation. He took 
the rebuff in good part and, as 
night came on, made himself com- 
fortable and went to sleep. 

Next morning when he reached 
his destination, the farmer gath- 
ered up his things and, regarding 
the lady with a twinkle in his eye, 
doffed his hat and remarked loud- 
ly: “Well, ma’am, I can’t say right- 
ly that I enjoyed talking to you, 
but sleeping with you sure was a 
pleasure!”--ALLTE M Her, Modern 
Maturity. c 


sssseseeen Gggte-able QUIPS «+--+ 


Father O’Connor of Holy Inno- 
cents Church in Pleasantville, N Y, 
entertained a communion breakfast 
gathering with this story of a race- 
track tout who was down to his last 
$2 and hunting for a hot tip. 

Suddenly his spirits soared. In 
the paddock, a priest was blessing 
an entry in the upcoming race! 
Here was a sign he couldn’t ignore. 
In a flash, the tout was at a pari- 
mutuel window placing his all on 
the nose of the sanctified nag. 

But, alas, the horse limped across 
the finish a dead last. The tout 
grabbed the priest with a long face. 
“Father,” he said, “how could a 
horse do so badly after you’d 
blessed him?” 

“Blessed him?” echoed the priest. 
“My dear lad, I was giving him the 
Last Rites!”—Jnl of the American 
Medical Ass’n. 


Tired of being the conf doormat, 
the college pres decided to lend a 
hand in the recruiting. He toured a 
number of school gridirons and 
then ret’d and called in his coach. 

“How did you make out?” asked 
the mentor. 

“Well, I saw one team that went 
thru a 12-game schedule unbeaten, 
untied and unscored-on. The amus- 
ing thing about it is that their line 
averaged just 145 lbs, their back- 
field 135 and they had no passer 
or kicker.” 

“Well,” said the coach. “You 
didn’t waste any scholarships on 
them?” 

“No,” repl’d the pres, “but I hired 
their coach as your successor.”— 
Scholastic Coach. e 


< 


When a wife tells her husband 
she has given him the best yrs of 
her life, he is rightfully concerned 
about the future—Bert KRvsE. 

2ER A. 


“ ” 


Very few people take aim when 
they shoot off their face. — Dan 
BENNETT. 


If time is money, it can’t be 
worth much.—M E MULLEN. 
ee 
Life today is like a round of golf; 
as soon as we get out of one hole, 
we head for another. — MAvuRIcE _ 
SEITTER. ee ee 


ee 


The world is filled with special- 
ists, if you count those who special- 
ize in fixing the blame—O A Bar- 
TISTA. i ’ 


A genius is a man who solves a 
problem you didn’t realize you had 
in a manner you can’t understand. 
<F_G Kernan. | 


“cs ” 


Nothing’s apt to make the weath- 
erman indecisive so much as hav- 
ing corns.—FRANKLIN P JONES. 

Some friends are a lot like mi- 
rages—try to touch them and they 
disappear —D O FLYNN. 


~ eS 
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Tall Story 
Statistical studies keep pointing 
out that Americans are getting tall- 
er with each generation, yet the 
standard box spring and mattress 
remains the same 76 inches in 
length.—News item. 


If mattress makers, none too wise, 

Keep mattresses the same old size, 

While modern people lengthen 
yearly, 

You'll find some sleepers acting 
queerly. 


There will be those who'll swear 
an oath 

By every means to stunt their 
growth: 

To keep themselves from growing 
tall, 

They’ll eat no vitamins at all. 


Then there will be the other sort, 

Who, finding that they can’t stay 
short, 

Will pull their legs up in a tangle 

Or push them out and let them 
dangle, 


And get cold feet, and even knees, 
From being out there in the breeze. 


In time (this may be what we'll 
find 

The mattress makers have in mind) 

We'll need to buy, with such a 
trend, 

Two mattresses, placed end to end. 


Gus 
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One evening in Tokyo, 3 Marine 
Corps fliers were harrassed by a 
drunken British sailor who kept 
saying, “Go home, Yankees!” They 
tried to ignore-him but the tar 
launched a harangue vilifying 
Americans in gen’l and U S Ma- 
rines in particular. Finally the Ma- 
rines invited the sailor to join 
them for a drink. He agreed and 
several drinks later quietly passed 
out. Carrying him to a shop near 
the waterfront, they waited while 
their orders were carried out. Then 
they lugged him to his ship. 

“This,” said one of the Marines 
to the Officer of the Deck, “be- 
longs to you. Tell him our message 
is under his blouse.” 


Curiosity gnawed at the young 
deck officer. Before ordering the 
sailor carried to his quarters, he 
peeled up the blouse of his prone 
charge. There emblazoned across 
the chest was heavily tattooed the 
red, white and blue of a huge 
American flag. Beneath, in Old 
English lettering, was the legend: 
“I am an American.”—Bee-Hive, 
United Aircraft Corp’n. f 


“ ” 


Then there was the chap who 
went to the horse races, made a 
“mental bet” and lost his mind.— 
Lion. 4 


“ 


“Boss,” said the Dock Foreman, 
“the men on the dock are a little 
leary of the new freight loader you 
hired yesterday.” 

“Why so?” asked the Terminal 
Mgr, “he checked out well.” 

“Maybe so,” repl’d the Dock 
Foreman, “but this morning he 
stubbed his toe on a crate of iron 
castings and said, ‘Oh, the per- 
versity of inanimate objects.’ ”— 
Balance Sheet. h 
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SPEECH 
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TRADE MARK 


do you need right now? 


The SPEECH-SPARKER is an ideal aid for formal papers, group discussions, pep 
talks, sales bulletins, house organ articles, etc. Each portfolio contains a wealth of 
quotations from classic and contemporary sources, bearing on every phase of the 
subject; illustrative stories; humorous observations, if applicable to the subject; factual 
data; accurate statistics—everything you need for an interesting, informed discussion 


—enough material to enrich a dozen talks. 


Look over the list carefully and make your selections: 


1 Age and its Problems 
2 Agriculture 

3 American Way of Life 
4 Atomic Age 


Aviation 
] Brotherhood 
: Capitalism (Free Enterprise) 


8 Character 

9 Child Training 

10 Christianity 

11 Communism 

12 Crime: Prevention & Punishment 
13. Democracy 

14 Education 

15 Faith 

16 Family Life 

17 Fear—Courage 

18 Freedom 

19 God & Man 

20 Government 

21 Habit—Handicaps 
22 Health 

23 Juvenile Delinquency 
24 Labor Relations 

25 Leadership 


26 


Man—His Achievements 
Marriage 

Modern Age 
Patriotism—Citizenship 
Peace & War 

Race Relations 
Religion 

Salesmanship 

Safety 

Science 

Success 

Taxes 

Truth 

United Nations 


World Relations 

Worry 

Youth 

How to Run a Meeting 
Introducing a Speaker 

Preparing & Delivering a Speech 
Funny Stories for Toastmasters 
Stories For & About Toastmasters 
Toasts for All Occasions 


Single subjects, $1.50 each; any four for $5.00; 10 or more, at $1.00 each; entire library 
of 50 subjects for $35.00. Please order SPEECH-SPARKERS by the numbers indicated. 
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DROKE HOUSE, Dept. Q-3, Indianapolis 6, Indiana 


America’s largest publisher of Speech Material 





Rabbi Appa HILLEL SILVER, preach- 
ing on “Status Seekers”: “No man 
can give you anything to add an 
inch to your stature... If a man 
is a small potato, he remains so 
whether he is boiled, mashed or 
French-fried.” 1-Q-t 

Dr Irwin H Pace, directer of re- 
search, Cleveland Clinic Hospital, 
addressing mtg of heart special- 
ists: “It is possible that the low 
fat content of the Bantu of S Af- 
rica protects him from coronary 
arterio-sclerosis. Unfortunately 
there is much to suggest that being 
an American is more fun than be- 
ing a Bantu.” 2-Q-t 


Edited by Alice Jacobs 


Translating a book into Braille 
has always been a laborious task 
requiring days when done by a 
skilled worker. Now a machine has 
been developed which reduces the 
time to a matter of minutes. An 
electronic computer called the IBM 
704 can create a Braille printing 
plate so fast that a 300 page book 
can be translated in one hr. The 
written texts are transferred to 
punch cards which are then fed 
directly into the machine. In less 
than 1/40 of a second, the com- 
puter can turn out 600 Braille sym- 
bols for letters, numbers, punctua- 
tion marks, special contractions 


and abbreviations. 

Now there’s an 8-mm movie cam- 
era so small you can hold it in the 
palm of your hand or carry it in a 
shirt pocket. It’s mkt’d by Bolsey- 
Delmonico, Long Island City, N Y. 
The little camera is 3 in’s high, 
weighs only 12 ounces. It has mag- 
azine loading, fast lens, variable 
speed shutter. It will take still pic- 
tures or 25 ft of action movies. $79. 

New auto radio antenna won’t 
break even when hit by an obstruc- 
tion. Heavy duty spring lets it 
bend, snap back to position. Nem- 
co-Speeder, 418 S Wyman St, 
Rockford, Iil. 





